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that he had voted for Mr. Roosevelt both in 1932 and

Of the matters about which he is voting, covering,
as they do, federal, state and local affairs all at once,
the average party member is at best, unless he is a
specialist in such matters, imperfectly informed, and
at worst, if he is recently naturalised, not informed
at all. He therefore generally votes the ticket, that is
to say, the whole list of candidates put forward by his
party. It must needs be a fairly long list, especially in
presidential years, when the vote is given not directly
for the presidential candidate but for members of the
College of Dectors, and it is sometimes enormous.
Indeed, ballots bearing three hundred, and even more
than four hundred, names are not uncommon.

The organisers of parties naturally expect to be
rewarded for all their trouble and expense, and this ex-
pectation has led to the development of the spoils sys-
tem. The system is an old one and was originally
devised more than a century ago in the interests of
the new democracy, which felt that the gentlemen
back East had managed to secure all the good posts
for themselves. Its operation has long prevented the
emergence in the United States of a civil service on
British lines. It is true that since the passage of the
Pendleton Act, in 1883, cw& service reform based on
the merit system has made much progress in the
United States. The various new arrangements now
comprehend all the lower and middle ranks of the
Civil Service; but they have, on the whole, stopped